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Charlie Pildare wrestled his boat up on the beach. 

“How am I going to tell Dad about this?” he said. 

He sat down beside the boat, took off his soggy running 
shoes, and wrung the water from his socks. 

“Oh rats! I’m in trouble now.” He pulled his wet socks and 
shoes on again. “Probably won’t be allowed to go sailing all summer.” 

When he had set sail from the dock that morning, his father had said to him, 
“Don’t sail past the point, Charlie. I know you're a good sailor. Still, it’s a big lake 
and the wind is strong today. We don’t want you to get lost.” 

But Charlie always had to learn everything the hard way. 


PN He had sailed over to the point just to have a look. Before he knew it, the 
high wind on the lake had filled his sails. He could not turn the boat around 
\\ without tipping. So he had decided to sail wherever the wind took him. After a 
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long time, he had seen a dazzling glow on the horizon. Charlie had 
wondered about the glow and followed it to this island. 

“Well, I really am lost now,’ Charlie thought. “I'd better find 
out where I am.” 

He stood up and turned around. He couldn’t believe what 


he saw. For a whole minute he stood still with his mouth 
open. Giant trees with huge floppy leaves waved at 
him from behind a high wall. In front of him stood 
an open gate. 

Slowly he walked towards it. He was just about 
to poke his head inside when he heard a voice. 

“Who is there?” it whispered. 
“Wowee zowee!” Charlie blurted out. 


“It’s just me, Charlie Pildare.” 
A misty vision appeared before him. 
“Tam Zena, the good witch from the sea,” 

it said. “You are not of this land.” 

“No,” Charlie said, shaking his head. 

He looked curiously at Zena. But all 
he could see were her deep dark eyes. 
They seemed to go on forever. 


“agit 


“The wind blew me off course,’ he explained. “Can you tell me how to get 
back home?” 

“Wait, Charlie. Please don’t go,’ she begged him. “You must help us.” 

This had to be a dream, thought Charlie. “What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Can you imagine a place where all people are friends and want to help each 
other?” Zena asked. 

“T think so,” Charlie nodded. 

“This magic land was once like that. But not any more.” 

“Why?” asked Charlie. 


“The magic Urd has been taken from the Tree of Life,” said Zena and looked 
very upset. 

“The magic Urd?” asked Charlie, puzzled. 

“That is the name of an enchanted sword. When itis in its special place in the Tree 
of Life, it helps people to be kind to one another. Ever since it has been taken away, 
some people dojustas they please. They nolonger care aboutother people's feelings.” 

“Well, how did it happen?” 

“The keeper of the Urd, the Goomby, used to be a very trusting soul. He like - 
to pretend that there is no evil. Because of this, he was easily tricked. A spell was 
cast on him which made him bad tempered and forgetful. The Goomby himself 
took the Urd out of the Tree of Life. And he was supposed to guard it,’ said Zena 
sadly shaking her head. 

“What happened then?” Charlie asked. 

“For a while the Goomby roamed all over the island, causing unhappiness 


everywhere. Then he went to play his nasty tricks on the Toatle people. He 
twisted their noses in knots and shaved the hair from their heads. The powerful 
Urd lies useless at his side.” 


Charlie was fascinated by Zena’s story. “Can’t you help?” he asked. 

“I am a witch of the sea,’ said Zena, “and my power is weak on land. In any 
case, the spell on the Goomby must be broken by one who possesses courage, not 
by magic power.” She held out a bright chain. “You have courage, Charlie,’ she 


said. “You must place this Goodness Chain around the Goomby’s neck and free 
him from the evil spell.” 

“I certainly don’t have any magic power,’ Charlie said. “But I don’t know if I 
have courage either.” 

“Courage is not what you are, Charlie, but what you do.” 

“Well, how big is the Goomby? I don’t want my head shaved bald.” 

Zena looked very sad. 

“All right. I'll do it,” Charlie decided. “Where do I go to find this Goomby?” 

“Just begin your journey. A beginning is the first act of courage,’ Zena smiled. 


So Charlie entered the magic land of Urd. For several days he travelled 
through the countryside. The air was warm and clear. He gave no thought to 
going home, and he almost forgot about the Goomby. 

One day as he was standing under a tree, he sensed he was not alone. 
He turned slowly. A strange creature loomed out of the shadows. 

“Holy toot!” cried Charlie and began to run. He looked over his shoulder. A 
whole tribe of the creatures was coming after him. 


Charlie was so afraid that his ears flapped. His ears always flapped when he 7/AR 
was afraid. “What do you want?” he yelled when he saw that he was trapped. i 

The creatures seized him firmly, but gently. 

“We mean you no harm,” one of them said. “I am Drangor of the Toatles. We 
will take you back to our village.” 

“At least you aren’t the Goomby,’ Charlie said as they set off. 

The Toatles looked frightened when they heard the monster’s name. They 
quickly changed the subject. 

“You sure are a funny looking creature,’ Drangor told Charlie. “What are you?” 

“I am a human,’ Charlie said. He thought the Toatles looked funny. 

“We have never seen a human,’ another Toatle explained. 

“I suppose that’s why I seem strange,’ Charlie laughed. 
He looked at their bald heads and twisted noses. “I guess you can’t judge a 
person by his looks.” 

Finally, they arrived at the Toatle camp. Andor, King of the Toatles, was 
sitting on his broken-down throne, mending a pair of socks and mumbling to 
himself. He looked up as the group approached. 


“Freedom,” sighed Andor. “I had almost forgotten about it. Things have not 
been very good around here. As you can see, I have to mend my own socks, and 
I am King. That Goomby makes us slave in the fields where it is hot as an oven,” 
Andor added shaking his head. 

“What do you do in the fields?” 

“Nothing useful,” said King Andor. “We build a stone wall around the 
province. When we finish, we take it down and start again.” 

“That's really dumb,’ said Charlie. “Why does the Goomby do that?” 

“It is not entirely his fault. He was once the kindest person in Urd. But 
the spell has changed him completely. He is afraid that if he doesn’t keep us 
busy we might run away. We are most unhappy. By the way, what is your 
name?” 

“Charlie Pildare.” 

“Nice to meet you. Iam King Andor. This is Drangor. This is Bluffor and 
Blither. . . .” 

But before the King could finish his introduction, a loud voice boomed out 
from atop the mountain. “Toatles, I know you have the human. I see you 


plotting. Bring the boy to me and then get back to the fields and build the wall!” 

“Goose feathers,” cried King Andor, putting down his mending. We would 
like to help you, but we have lost all our power. I am so ashamed.” 

“Don’t worry. I will take care of that Goomby,’ Charlie said, trying to reassure 
the Toatles. But now that he had heard the monster’s terrible voice, he began to 
feel very hollow inside. 

Reluctantly, the Toatles led Charlie up the long trail to the castle. 

“Good luck, Charlie. Be careful,” said Andor. 

They embraced. The Toatles watched him go through the castle gate. Then 
they hid outside to hear what would happen next. 

Charlie stopped in the courtyard and looked around. “This is the dumbest 
thing I’ve ever done,’ he said to himself. He saw the large door of the castle 
awaiting like a gaping mouth and walked toward it. 

When he came face to face with the Goomby, his ears started to flap so fast he 
thought his head would fly off. ‘The Goomby was very frightening. 

“Who are your” the Goomby asked gruffly. He leaned forward to look at 
Charlie and almost lost his balance. 


“I am Charlie Pildare,’ he said, trembling. 

“Shall I squash you and eat you or eat you alive?” asked the Goomby, climbing 
back onto his throne. 

Charlie felt the Goodness Chain in his pocket. It didn’t make him feel any 
better. The Goomby towered above him. 


“So this is the Goomby,” said Charlie to himself. “He’s very clumsy but he’s 
awfully big.” 
“Who are you?” the Goomby demanded again. He was very forgetful. 
“I already told you,” said Charlie. 
“Don’t argue with me!” the Goomby roared. 
“I didn’t mean to be rude,” Charlie pleaded, wishing he had been more polite. 
“I am the terrible Goomby, you know? I frighten people for fun.” 

“Tt’s not much fun for the people you frighten,” Charlie whispered under his 
breath, as the creature stirred in his chair. 

“Will I torture you or shave off your hair?” With that, the Goomby lunged for 
Charlie, who fled up the staircase. 

The Goomby ran after him, laughing and licking his lips. 
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“Even though this monster is absent-minded,” thought Charlie, “he will not 
forget to eat me for dinner. How did I get myself into this mess?” 

But there was no time to think. The Goomby was hot on his heels. 

“Whatever your name is, I will eat you for sure,” he thundered. 


Charlie raced down the stairs to the dungeon. A musty mist was everywhere. 
The Goomby’s great feet echoed in the halls behind him. 

Suddenly, Charlie spied a crack in the wall. It was too small for a Goomby, but 
just large enough for Charlie to squeeze through. He scampered inside just as 
the Goomby made a grab for him. 

“You can’t get me in here, you meany.” Charlie cried. 


The Goomby saw that this was true. He flew into a rage and pulled gobs of 
Goomby hair from his head. 


Then the thought struck him. “I may not 
be able to get in, little man, but you 
cannot get out either. I will wait here till you 
starve to death. It makes no difference 
to me.” 
Charlie looked at the cold dark 
walls. He was trapped. His 
heart sank. 
“I can’t just sit here till I die,” he 
thought. He put his head in his hands. 
“What am I going to do?” he moaned. 
“Oh rats! Why did I think I could 
help these people? Oh, I wish 
Zena was here.” He tried hard not 
to cry. 
Then he remembered Zena’s 
words about courage. 


“I’m not going to sit in this stuffy hole and rot,” he said to himself. “There's got 
to be a way.” 

He thought so hard that his hair ached. Suddenly he had an idea. 

He called out in a loud voice, “Hey, Goomby! I'll make a deal with you. I'll 
give myself up if you will grant me one last wish.” 

“I might,” boomed the Goomby, who was raging outside the little cave. 

“You must hold me up to the brightest window in the castle for one last look at 
the world,” said Charlie and held his breath. 

The Goomby fingered his forehead in thought. “All right,” he agreed. “Then I 
will eat you for dinner.” 

“Not if I can help it,” Charlie whispered. 

Before he left his hiding place, he put his hand in his pocket and grasped 
the Goodness Chain tightly. “This better work,” he thought, striding into the hall. 

The Goomby was waiting. His long furry fingers wrapped around Charlie’s 
body. Licking his lips, he swept the boy high into the air. 

“Enjoy your last look,” he laughed and turned towards the brightest window in 
the castle. 


Sunshine flooded into the room. ‘The Goomby was blinded by the light. 

Charlie drew the Goodness Chain from his pocket and let it fly all in one 
motion. It twirled on the monster’s head and came to rest securely around his 
neck. 

“Got you!” Charlie yelled. 

The Goomby’s body reeled around the room. The evil spirit in him flew high 
into the air, landed in the castle well, hissed three times, and was drowned. 

Now that the evil had left him, the Goomby was completely confused. 

He looked up at his giant hand and set the boy down gently. 

“Who are you?” he asked softly. His face was completely changed. 

“I am Charlie Pildare. I have broken the evil spell on you.” 

Then the Goomby’s past flooded back to him. 

“Oh my! Yes, I think I remember.” 

He slumped to the floor in complete dismay. 

“The magic Urd. ‘The Tree of Life . . . this is very distressing. 

“I've done a terrible thing. I don’t even remember where to find the Tree of 
Life. Oh, why did I do this?” 
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Charlie looked at the Goomby’s face. He was crying. Charlie began to feel 


sorry for the monster. He put his arm around him. “Don’t worry, old Goomby. 
We will find the Tree of Life somehow.” 


“No need to be distressed!” said King Andor, who at that moment marched in 
leading the Toatles. “We will help solve the problem. But you must set us free.” 


“Oh yes, yes,” said the Goomby. “Bring me the magic Urd.” 


Two Toatles, Bluffor and Blither, brought the Urd from the throne room, 
banging and clanging as they came. The Goomby took it and waved it over the 
Toatles: 

“Noses grow straight and hair grow long. 
Help me to right this awful wrong.” 
Their noses straightened and hair grew on their heads just as it had been. 

“Bless my soul,’ said King Andor. “Freedom.” 

“No more useless walls to build!” cried the rest of the Toatles. 

Then the big Goomby looked at Charlie. “I would be grateful if you 
would help me. I was tricked once. It may happen again. I have made such 
an awful mess of things. A person with your courage. ...” His deep voice 
trailed off. 

“Gosh, Goomby. I would have to be pretty hard-hearted to leave you now. 
I have never seen anyone look so sad. I'll help you find the Tree of Life, too. 

“Hurrah!” yelled the Toatles, falling all over themselves with joy. 

“Oh thank you,’ said the Goomby, smiling broadly. 

“We must have a celebration first;’ declared Andor. 


And feast they did. It was such a loud and joyous feast that the sun did not 


set for seven days. After everyone had feasted his fill, they set out together 
in the Goomb’ boat, to find the Tree of Life and bring happiness back to the 
Land of Urd. 


Did you know the mind needs fantasy? 
As the saying goes: 


"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 


Well, the same applies to the brain. 
Fantasy is the brain's way of playing. 
We have fantasy galore in this issue. 
Charlie Meets The Goomby 
is a fantasy adventure. In the Bookcraft 
section, we tell you how you can get some 
of the same kind of magic in your artwork 


as Dan has in his. 


Farley Mowat contributed 
a beautiful poem. It has some ¢ 
words so big that they are 
FANTASTIC. Listen to the 
sound of the words. They 
are music if you say them right. 
And there is more — for we also have a 


make-believe story about a tiny dragon. 
And then there is nothing like 


laughter to bring one down to earth, so 
laugh a little with Magook and let him ease 


you back into the real world. 


—about Riuland Pan——_—___ 


What do you think is the luckiest thing that can 
happen to a person? 


We think it would be having a really, really good 
friend. You can’t just go out and get one like you go 
out and get a popsicle or a comic book. Sure, you 
can nearly always find someone to play with, but 
you can’t always find the kind of friend that makes 
you feel like he or she knows what you are thinking 
and can sometimes seem to read your mind. If you 
have a friend like that, you are lucky. 


Dan and Paul are lucky. Their friendship is almost 
as old as they are — thirty years old. They grew up 
together in Port Hope, Ontario. They rode bikes, 
played sports, built forts, and went all the way 
through high school together looking for adven- 
tures. If one of them was feeling sad about 
something, he would go to see the other, and 
they would be laughing in no time. 


After high school they did not see each other for 
several years. 


Dan took many kinds of art courses. Finally he 
decided to become an interior decorator. When he 
finished school, he went to work decorating 
people’s homes. But he found he missed having 
enough time to draw pictures. 


Paul went to university and fell in love with the 
subject called philosophy. Philosophy tries to 
answer questions about the mysteries of life like: 
what is the part of us that can watch or think about 
what our other parts are doing? 


Paul also studied journalism. After he graduated, 
he moved back to Port Hope and worked as a 
reporter on the Port Hope newspaper. 


Dan moved back to Port Hope as well where 
his father is the mayor. 


One summer night, Paul went over to Dan’s house 
and read him some funny verses he had written. 
Here is part of one. 


There’s a Glitchen in my kitchen, 
and he lives beneath the sink. 
They say he doesn’t laugh, 

But he has been known to wink... 
I’ve never seen this Glitchen, 

But | know that he must be. 

How else would all the sheets 

Be on the floor and not on ME? 


Dan jumped up and got his pens and paper and 
drew the perfect Glitchen, just the one Paul had in 
mind. It didn’t surprise Paul because being the kind 
of friends they are, he sort of knew Dan would be 
able to do that. 


Paul Bailey 


Then, Paul told Dan his idea for a story. They both 
got so excited they stayed up until almost dawn 
with Dan sketching the characters as Paul 
described them. Eventually that story became 

the one in this issue. 


Both Dan and Paul are married. Dan has two 
children, a boy, Matt, and a girl, Sarah. He lives in 
Port Hope in a nice new house with a big yard. He 
has a small room to work in with a big drawing 
board in front of the window. He can watch his 
children playing in the yard while he works. 


Paul lives in Toronto now with his wife in an 
apartment building. 


Dan and Paul are planning to do many more books 
together. There will be more adventures about the 
Land of Urd for sure! 


Matt and Dan Wladyka at work. 
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When you paint something real, you have to paint 
a scene exactly the way it looks in life. When the 
sun shines on something, it causes something 
else nearby to be covered in shadow. If you want to 
paint a make-believe world, you get to make up 
your own rules. You can make a world without any 
shadows at all! 


You can make things lighter or darker depending 
on what mood you want to get, the way Dan did in 
his pictures for CHARLIE MEETS THE GOOMBY. 


For amagic moon or sunbeams, paint a ray of light 
over a dry painting with yellow watercolour. It is 
see-through. 


If you work with something like oil pastels or 
chalk, smudge it around with a tissue. Then blend 
in white around the edges. This gives your picture 
radiance, as if it was touched by a magic wand. 


Try doing a picture that has a magic mood, or 
maybe a scary mood. Use lots of blacks and blues, 
then add white in special places. 


If you look away down the street or across a big 
field, the things at a distance look small and blurry. 
If you draw far-away things and those that are 
close by in the same detail, you get another kind 
of magic effect. It is called making things realer 
than real. 
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so Balloons flew high . »»balloons flew low: 


They flew wherever the wild winds blow, 
From the darkling skies over Lotusland 
To the golden dawns of Samarkand. 


In seventeen hundred and ninety-three, 

In a paper balloon decked with fleur-de-lis, 
Francois Pilatre de Rozier 

Climbed into a basket and soared away. 

He fell in the Channel the following day, 

And Francois was drowned; but he didn’t care 
For he was the first to voyage in air. 


Balloons flew low. . . balloons flew high, 
Bright bubbles blown in an azure sky, 
Swept from the tip of the Golden Horn 
Across the Tropic of Capricorn. 


And Montgolfier flew to the top of Parnassus 
(Sipping champagne out of crystal glasses). 


Balloons flew high . . . balloons flew low. 
They flew wherever the wild winds blow, 
From the cold white wastes of the arctic ice 
South to the borders of paradise. 


And a little boy, whose name's forgotten, 
Once owned a balloon so frail and rotten 
That it threatened to burst at the slightest sneeze. 
Yet it carried him safe in the wildest breeze, 
Through the limitless skies of imagination 

On a magic, incredible peregrination 

Into cloud-born worlds that are seldom seen... 
By anyone older than the age of sixteen. 


Balloons flew high. . . balloons flew low 
While the years revolved with the world below, 
To this latest hour when mystery Seems 
To be only the stuff of forgotten drearns. 


Though the wild winds still blow free and strong 


And a Spaniard, whose name was Louis Felippe, The song they sing.is.a.different song. . . 


Builta mammoth balloon with:sails like a ship 
In order to gain an aerial view 
Of the lost green towers of ancient Mu. 


... and the drifting bubbles all are gone 
From the darkling skies of Lotusland, 
And the golden sands of Samarkand. 


This is a short selection‘from a new children’s book ©1977 by Farley Mowat. Used by permission of the author, 
by Farley Mowat which will bepublished in 1978. ee : 


DrAQUI-fOOD so 


Marianne had wandered away from the campsite. 
Now she was completely lost. “I’m not afraid,” she 
said aloud. “I’m a Brownie. | know what to do. | 
must collect firewood while it's still light enough to 
see. With a big fire, I'll Keep warm, and all the 
bears and wolves and things will stay away. And 
Mummy and Daddy will see the fire and come and 
find me.” 


So Marianne gathered small sticks and big sticks. 
She found a big flat stone close to the rocky cliff. 
“That's a good place for a fire,” she said. “The cliff 
will stop it blowing all over the place, and the stone 
underneath will stop it from burning underground 
and setting light to the whole forest.” 


She made a soft wad of 


shredded tree 
bark and 


Wt} LISTRATED RY SLE WILKINSON 


punk, which is the soft inside of decayed trees. 
Over it she made a neat pyramid of small twigs, 
and over that a larger pyramid of larger sticks. 


By now the sun had vanished. A chill wind blew 
down Marianne’s neck. When she looked round 
quickly, she thought she saw what might be the 
shapes of bears and wolves and things down 
among the shadows at the edge of the forest. 
She shivered and dug in the right hand pocket of 
her jean jacket for the matches. Then in the 

left pocket. 


She stood up and felt in the front pockets of 
her jeans. She felt in the two back pockets. But 
in none of the six pockets was there a packet 
of matches. 


By now it was really very dark. Marianne looked 
down the hill at the black tree-tops of the forest. 
“MUMMY!” she shouted. A faint trembly voice 
echoed back. “Mummy... .” 


“DADDY!” she yelled just as loudly as she could. 


She listened. There was nothing but the echo, 
dying away. “Daddy... Daddy...” 


Marianne sat down by her perfectly-made cold 
fire. She put her elbows on her knees and her face 
in her hands and she cried. She had almost 
finished crying when she heard a dry rustling 
scraping noise quite close by. Snakes, thought 
Marianne. “WHO’S THERE?” she asked loudly. 


“Only me,” said a very small voice. 


Marianne sighed with relief. She knew snakes 
couldn’t talk. “Who’s me?” 


“Just. ..me. Why are you crying? Are you a 
damsel in distress?” 


“I'm lost and I’m cold and | can’t get my fire lit.” 


“Perhaps | can help. Sit tight and don’t move 
an inch.” 


Marianne sat tight. There was a sound like some- 
body rather large drawing in a big breath. Then 
... SWOOSH! From a crack in the rock right by 


Marianne’s left elbow a long thin bright blue flame 
shot out. PUFF! 


Before Marianne had time to say more than “Oh, 
goodness!” the flames were licking hungrily at the 
pyramid of larger sticks. It was time to put the big 
pieces of wood carefully on top. 


“Thank you,” said Marianne. “Wherever did you 
learn a neat trick like that?” 


“It’s nothing,” said the tiny voice from inside the 
crack in the rock. “Just a little knack | picked up 
from my mother.” 


“Won't you come out and enjoy the fire, too?” 
Marianne asked politely. “I’d invite you to share my 
supper, if | had any.” 


“No, thank you. Excuse me for asking personal 
questions, but . . . why don't you have any 
supper?” 

“It’s back at our camp, wherever that is,” said 
Marianne. “! went for a little walk through the trees, 
but | lost the way back.” 


“Ahem!” The voice cleared its throat modestly. 
“Would you care for a small piece of cake?” 


“I'd love it.” Marianne sat up straight and looked 
hopefully at the crack in the rock. A long skinny 
arm covered in blue-and-gold shiny scales came 
out of the crack. At the end of the arm was a hand 
with four skinny fingers. The hand was holding a 
plate, and on the plate was a fat wedge of cake at 
least six inches high. It had a white layer and a 
pink layer and a yellow layer and a chocolate 
layer. There was whipped cream between each 
layer, and the top was covered very thickly with 
chocolate icing. 


“Oh!” Marianne took the plate from the skinny 
blue fingers. 


The hand withdrew and immediately reappeared 
holding a silver fork and a small white napkin with 
a lace edge. 


Marianne took a small forkful of white cake. Then 
of pink. And yellow. And chocolate. And whipped 
cream. And icing. 


<Q 
“Mimmmm,” said Marianne with her mouth very full. 
“Is it all right?” the little voice asked anxiously. 


“It's the loveliest cake | ever ate in my whole life,” 
said Marianne as soon as her mouth was empty. 


“Where did you get it?” 


“Oh,” said the voice modestly. “It’s just a little 
something | whipped up this afternoon. You're 
sure you like it? You're not just saying that to 
please me?” 


“| really do think it’s the most scrumdelicious cake | 
ever tasted. Does it have a name?” 


“| thought of calling it dragon-food cake. What do 
you think?” 


“Dragon-food . . .???” Marianne thought about the 
blue flame and the scaly skinny arm. She scraped 
the last crumbs off the plate with the silver fork 
and, to be extra tidy, gave the plate a good lick 
and a polish with her tongue. “Here you are.” She 
held out the plate. 


When the skinny scaly blue and gold hand 
reached out of the crack, Marianne grabbed it. 
She pushed her face right up against the crack. 
She was staring right into the terrified amber eyes 
of asmall curly-tailed spiny-backed fire-breathing 
blue-and-gold-scaled DRAGON. 


“Wow!” said Marianne. 


“Oh, dear!” said the dragon. It pulled its hand out 
of Marianne’s and backed away as far as it could. 
It tried to cover its face with the small frilly apron 
that was tied around its fat tummy. 
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Marianne looked curiously around. The crack was 
far too small for her to climb through. But by 
turning her head she could see three walls of the 
cave. There was a stove and a sink and cup- 
boards in the right wall. Directly in front was the 
fireplace, with a small rocking chair beside it, a 
round table with a candle, a book and a pair of 
reading glasses. To the left was a bed neatly 
covered with a clean patchwork quilt. Beside the 
bed was a pair of red crocheted slippers. 


“It’s a perfectly lovely cave,” said Marianne. “Did 
you crochet those slippers yourself?” 


“Actually, | did. Yes. Infact. . .” The dragon came 
out of its corner. “| made everything here. 
Decorated the whole place myself.” 


“How clever of you. It must have taken simply 
ages.” 


“Not really. Seven or eight hundred years, 
| suppose.” 


“Seven or eight hundred. . . .” Marianne longed to 
ask the dragon how old it was, but she knew it 
wasn't polite to ask older people their ages. 


The dragon didn’t seem to know what to say next 
either, so there was an embarrassed silence. 


Finally Marianne said, “l wish you would sit down 
by my fire and talk to me.” 


“| can't! | simply can’t!” the dragon blurted out. It 
twisted the lacy corner of its apron between its 
bony fingers. 


Marianne stared through the crack at the dragon. 
“Why, you're shy. That’s the trouble! Why didn’t 
you tell me in the first place?” 


“Oh, dear. You know how it is. People laugh. They 
say: ‘You'll get over it!’ It’s all too dreadful to bear.” 


There were tears in the dragon’s amber eyes. 
Marianne felt quilty. “I’m awfully sorry. Shall | 
go away?” 


“No. Don't go. | can talk to you.” The dragon blew. 
its nose hard on a small white handkerchief. A puff 
of smoke rose and the handkerchief scorched. 


“Vl sitin my rocking chair, if you don’t mind. | finda 
rocking chair very soothing.” 


“Are there many dragons like you?” she asked 
when she felt that it was sufficiently composed. 


“Oh, no. | am the only one. Apart from me we are 
quite, quite extinct.” 


Marianne was horrified. “What happened?” 
“It was all those knights and damsels in distress. 


They wouldn't leave us alone. Always knocking at 
Our Cave doors and challenging us to duels. 
Claws against lances. It really wasn’t very sport- 
ing. Before long there was nobody left but me.” 
The dragon brooded. 


“Why weren't you killed, too?” Marianne couldn't 
help asking. 


The dragon blushed and twisted its bony blue 
fingers together. “It was this dreadful shyness. The 
knights used to ride up and down in front of my 
cave —not this cave, but a far-away and long-ago 
cave — challenging me until | was quite worn out. 
But | simply couldn't.” 


“| don’t blame you,” said Marianne sympathetically. 
“All those lances and things.” 


The dragon stopped rocking and sat up abruptly. 
“| wasn’t a coward. | would have faced the 

sharpest lance unflinchingly. But the crowds... .” 
Its voice trembled at the memory. 


“Crowds?” Marianne prompted after a moment. 


“From miles around. Wives and children and 
picnic lunches. | would see the faces. All those 
eyes. Staring at me. And | couldn't do it. | simply 
couldn't do it.” , 


“Poor dragon.” Marianne reached in and patted its 
hand. “l do understand.” 


“You have a kind heart. Promise me, please, that 
you'll tell nobody about me. | couldn't stand it 
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beginning all over again. The challenges at dawn. 
The crowds. . . .” It rocked in an agitated manner. 


“| promise. Brownie’s honour,” said Marianne at 
once. Just then she heard a familiar voice down at 
the edge of the dark forest. “Oh, they've found me! 
I've got to go, dragon. Goodbye. It was very nice 
meeting you.” 


“Charmed, I’m sure.” The voice was drowsy. It 
must have been a wearing day after eight 
hundred years of solitude, thought Marianne. She 
could hear Mummy and Daddy scrambling up the 
hill. As she stood up to wave a very small voice 
floated out from the crack behind her. “Don't 
forget your promise.” 


Marianne never did, not in the excitement of hugs 
and kisses, nor afterwards when she was trying to 
explain why she wasn't hungry, and how she got 
the fire going without the matches. 


She didn’t even try to think up a good explanation 
for the big smear of chocolate icing on her cheek — 
an explanation that didn’t involve dragons, that is. 


